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People  of  Native  Ancestry  Find  Healing  in  Their  Roots 


Several  aboriginal  women  form  a  circle. 
One  woman  caresses  a  smooth  rock, 
talking  openly  about  the  pain  of  sexual 
abuse.  As  she  talks,  she  smudges  and  cleans 
the  rock  with  sweet  grass.  All  emotional 
problems  go  away  with  the  smudging. 

"The  healing  circle  is  very  powerful," 
explains  Gerri  Many  Fingers  of  the 
Calgary  Native  Women's 
Shelter  Society.  "It's  a 
spiritual  and  emotional 
cleansing  —  a  way  to  heal  the 
scars  of  abuse.  For  the 
spiritual  part,  we  pray,  and  for 
the  emotional  cleansing,  we 
share  ideas  and  the  hurt.  It's 
very  confidential  and  helps 
build  trust." 

The  healing  circle  was  used 
centuries  ago  by  the  Crees  to 
cleanse  the  spirit.  Today,  this 
traditional  ceremony  is  being 
adapted  to  heal  modem  day 
challenges.  More  and  more, 
aboriginals  are  returning  to 
traditions  to  overcome 
problems  and  heal  the  tragic 
scars  of  family  violence. 


As  with  people  everywhere, 
abuse  is  a  serious  problem. 
"The  level  of  abuse  is  just  as 
high  for  people  of  native 
ancestry,"  believes  Connie 
Twin,  Consultant  for  the 
Native  Liaison  Project  of  the 
Office  for  the  Prevention  of 
Family  Violence.  "Abuse  is 
abuse.  Everyone  experiences 
pain  if  they  are  subjected  to 
abuse  or  are  abusing  others. 
People  have  the  same  feel- 
ings," she  continues. 


This  winter,  the  Office  for  the  Prevention 
of  Family  Violence  conducted  a  study  to 
determine  the  prevalence  of  abuse  among 
aboriginal  communities.  "All  but  two 
communities  said  that  family  violence 
was  not  a  major  problem,"  says  Connie. 
She  interviewed  35  reserves  and  Metis 
settlements  and  29  organizations  that 
serve  aboriginal  people. 


The  healing  circle  used  today  is  the  same  one  used  centur 
adapted  to  heal  modem  day  challenges. 


For  many  centuries,  the  aboriginal  people 
of  North  America  lived  largely  without 
family  violence.  Their  lives  centred  iiround 
the  Creator  and  focused  on  good  hcahh. 
self-respect,  chastity,  honesty  and  general 
self-sufficiency. 

It's  been  only  during  the  last  two  or  three 
generations  that  abuse  has  become  prevalent, 
explains  Gerri.  The  Calgary 
Native  Women's  Shelter  is 
doing  research  to  pinpoint  why 
family  violence  started  among 
the  aboriginal  people. 

"A  lot  of  communities  feel 
abuse  was  not  present  in  our 
culture  until  alcohol  was 
present.  The  wife  was  the  boss 
in  the  teepee.  It  was  her 
place,"  says  Connie. 

Maggie  Hodgson  of  the 
Poundmaker  Nechi  Centre  is 
quick  to  clarify.  "Alcohol  does 
not  cause  violence,  but  it  often 
goes  hand  in  hand."  At  first 
glance  it  looks  like  alcohol  is 
the  problem,  but  if  you  dig 
deeper  and  see  past  the 
alcohol,  you  will  see  that 
whatever  is  bothering  some- 
one is  already  there.  "You 
have  to  get  people  to  sober  up 
before  you  can  help  them  stop 
the  violence,"  she  adds. 


When  dealing  with  family 
violence,  the  aboriginal 
community  faces  many  unique 
challenges.  "One  of  our 
greatest  strengths  —  and 
weaknesses  —  is  the  extended 
family.  The  extended  family 
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straight  Talk 


Lydia  Yellowbird  speaks  about 
family  violence 


traight  talking  Lydia  Yellowbird  is  the 
Coordinator  of  a  Family  Violence 


Prevention  Initiative  on  an  Alberta  reserve. 
She  works  in  a  native  community  that  has 
one  of  Alberta's  highest  rates  of  suicide, 
murder,  sexual  assault  and  battering.  Lydia 
tells  how  she  and  others  on  the  reserve  are 
coping  with  abuse. 


How  serious  is  the  problem  of 
family  violence  on  the  reserve? 


On  our  reserve,  not  many  women  have 
escaped  it.  There  was  abuse  in  my  family 
and  there's  abuse  in  almost  every  other 
family.  Our  social  problems,  such  as  the 
high  murder  and  violent  crime  rates,  are 
only  symptoms  of  deeper  problems  rooted 
in  violence  in  the  home. 


It's  a  fairly  new  thing  to  have 
people  specialize  in  family 
violence  prevention  on  reserves 
in  Alberta.  Tell  us  what  you  are 
doing. 


My  first  task  is  to  find  out  what's  out  there 
in  the  community.  We  need  to  get  a 
working  relationship  between  agencies 
such  as  the  alcohol  centre,  private  schools, 
and  nearby  battered  women's  shelters. 
We're  trying  to  fix  communication  and 
prevent  duplication. 

We're  holding  workshops  for  the  staff. 
Many  were  abused  when  they  were 
younger,  but  they  haven't  learned  to  deal 
with  it.  The  staff  need  to  heal  themselves 
before  they  can  handle  the  flood  of  sexual 
abuse  cases. 

Also,  I'm  planning  a  series  of  workshops 
with  the  Chief  and  Council  on  child  sexual 
abuse.  It's  the  responsibility  of  the  leaders 


to  make  a  stand.  The  leaders  have  the 
power  to  ostracize  drug  dealers.  They  can 
use  that  same  power  to  help  families.  Still, 
they're  reluctant  to  face  the  issue  of  child 
sexual  abuse  because  it's  so  sensitive. 


What  is  your  background?  How 
did  you  get  involved  in  family 
violence? 


My  university  studies  had  nothing  to  do 
with  family  violence,  but  when  this  job 
opened,  I  jumped  at  the  opportunity.  I 
wanted  to  help  people  who  were  in  the 
same  situation  as  me  —  those  who'd  lived 
through  family  violence. 

My  late  mother  was  molested  when  she 
was  eight.  She  died  an  alcoholic.  My  sister 
was  molested  when  she  was  young.  She's 
on  skid  row.  Now  it  makes  sense  why  my 
mother  segregated  me  from  the  boys. 


Is  there  as  much  abuse  among 
the  men? 


It's  a  little  more  hidden.  My  two  brothers 
are  in  jail.  One  went  to  a  boarding  school 
to  be  a  priest.  He  has  a  hard  shell  around 
him.  If  there  was  sexual  abuse  at  the 
boarding  school,  he  won't  admit  it.  It's  still 
not  considered  a  man's  thing  to  talk  about 
abuse.  It  does  something  to  the  male 
psyche. 


How  have  you  coped  with  the 
abuse  of  so  many  close  to  you? 


It's  been  very  difficult.  I've  experienced 
first  hand  abuse  too.  I  was  raped  when  I 
was  15  by  my  cousin.  I  tried  to  commit 
suicide,  but  that  didn't  work.  I've  had  a  lot 
of  anger  build  up  inside.  Anger  helped  me 
do  many  positive  things  when  I  was 
younger. 


How  did  anger  help  you  deal 
with  sexual  abuse?  i 


I  was  so  angry,  I  needed  to  keep  myself 
busy.  When  I  was  16, 1  helped  set  up  a 
youth  support  group  in  Edmonton  for  those 
from  northern  bands  who  came  to  the  city. 

I  no  longer  feel  that  anger  is  helpful.  The 
abuse  made  me  keep  on  running.  The  man 
who  raped  me  lived  in  the  community. 
Every  time  I  saw  him  on  the  road  I  was 
scared. 


How  did  you  heal  the  wounds 
from  sexual  assault? 


In  the  old  days,  I  didn't  think  counselling 
was  for  me.  I  was  too  proud.  Then  I  spoke 
to  Chief  of  Police,  Bob  Reid.  He  told  me 
there  was  no  statute  of  limitations  on  rape. 
He  told  me  of  a  case  that  happened  20 
years  ago  in  which  a  person  was  convicted 
of  abuse.  I  didn't  tell  him  about  my 
experience  with  abuse,  but  I  hadn't 
realized  you  could  press  charges  for 
something  that  happened  so  long  ago. 

Then  last  year,  I  disclosed  to  Constable 
John  Baynes.  He  told  me  I  should  work 
through  the  abuse  before  I  pressed  charges 
against  my  cousin.  He  referred  me  to  the 
Sexual  Assault  Centre  and  to  counselling. 
I'm  glad  I  listened  to  his  advice  and 
received  help  before  I  pressed  charges.  I 
didn't  realize  how  much  those  wounds 
would  hurt. 

I  worked  through  the  abuse  and  this 
February,  25  years  after  the  rape,  my 
cousin  was  sentenced  to  jail. 
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What's  been  done  on  the  re- 
serve to  address  family  vio- 
lence? 


What  still  needs  to  be  done  to 
address  abuse? 


We  now  have  a  sub-detachment  of  the 
RCMP  stationed  in  our  community.  It 
helps  victims  report  abuse  more  often. 
People  are  realizing  they  don't  have  to  put 
up  with  abuse. 

Before  the  sub-detachment  was  stationed 
here,  we  had  to  go  to  a  nearby  town. 
Physically,  it  was  only  ten  miles  away,  but 
mentally  it's  a  lot  further.  We  didn't  want 
to  go  there  to  report  abuse  because  there 
was  a  lot  of  prejudice.  We  used  to  think 


that  abuse  was  our  problem  and  that  no  one 
cared.  Now  we  feel  the  sub-dclachnicnt 
station  is  ours. 


How  are  attitudes  changing  in 
your  community? 


People  are  starting  to  see  abuse  as  a  bad 
thing  as  they  look  at  all  the  suicides  on  our 
reserve.  Our  community  is  dying  off.  The 
suicides  have  got  people  looking  inward 
and  wondering  how  they  can  make  the 
reserve  a  better  place.  It  all  boils  down  to 
community  caring  —  the  way  it  was  in  the 
olden  days. 


My  position  is  being  fiiiKlcd  b\  Heallh  and 
Welfare  for  two  years.  1  think  I  ve  made 
just  a  little  denl  in  family  violence.  I'm 
hoping  the  community  will  take  a  hold  of 
the  problem  and  move  on  from  here.  It's 
the  responsibility  of  each  person  to  look  at 
their  life. 

I've  looked  at  my  life  and  produced  the 
results  I  wanted.  I  want  to  tell  others  u  hat 
has  worked  for  me  and  help  them  help 
themselves. 


You  Know? 


The  Office  for  the  Prevention  of  Family 
Violence  has  hired  a  consultant  of 
native  origin  to  help  native  communities 
develop  plans  for  addressing  family 
violence.  The  consultant  will  also  be 
involved  in  the  development  of  educational 
materials  for  native  communities. 


Native  women  are  at  least  six  times  as 
likely  as  non-native  women  to  be  killed  by 
an  intimate  male  partner  according  to 
Woman  Killing:  Intimate  Femicide  in 
Ontario  1974-1990,  a  report  recently 
released  by  the  Ontario  Women's  Directo- 
rate and  Community  Services  Ministry. 

To  meet  the  crisis  of  children  abusing 
other  children,  a  new  support  program  has 
been  developed  in  Los  Angeles  called 
SPARK.  The  Support  Program  for 
Abuse  Reactive  Kids  deals  exclusively 
with  children  under  the  age  of  12  who  have 
molested  others. 


A  new  security  system  allows  victims  of 
family  violence  to  summon  police  with  the 
push  of  a  button.  The  Domestic  Violence 
Emergency  Response  System  is  a  public 
service  being  offered  through  ADT 
Security  Systems  Ltd.  Local  groups  have 
to  show  a  need  for  a  person  to  be  placed  on 
the  program.  The  individual  must  be 
separated  from  the  abuser.  The  new 
program  was  recently  initiated  in  Calgary. 
Contact  ADT  at  (403)  424-4169. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Aboriginal 
Peoples  is  launching  a  sweeping  three-year 
probe  of  the  life  and  ways  of  Canada's 
native  people.  The  commission  is  holding 
hearings  across  the  country  on  issues  such 
as  family  violence.  The  commission  is 
made  up  of  seven  members,  four  of  whom 
are  native.  Contact  Jerome  Berthelette  at 
(613)  943-2991. 


The  National  Native  Elder  Abuse 
Project  has  collected  data  to  determine 
what  resources  are  available  in  Canada  for 
natives  suffering  from  elder  abuse.  A 
national  steering  committee  will  provide 
direction  to  develop  resource  materials 
geared  for  the  native  community.  Contact 
Art  Zoccole  at  (416)  964-9087.' 

Two  reports  are  available  that  present  the 
findings  of  a  British-Columbia  study  on 
family  and  sexual  violence.  These  reports 
are  titled  Is  Anyone  Listening?  Report  of 
the  British  Columbia  Task  Force  on 
Family  Violence  and  Family  Violence  in 
Aboriginal  Communities:  A  First 
Nations  Report.  To  obtain  copies,  phone 
(604) 356-9307. 
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Community  News 


Over  the  last  year,  many  bands  in 
Alberta  made  large  strides  in 
addressing  family  violence.  Several  band 
projects  are  listed  below. 

The  Wabasca  Bigstone  Band  will  open  an 
emergency  shelter  for  women  this  summer. 
The  shelter  will  be  the  third  on-reserve 
shelter  of  its  kind  in  Alberta. 

Alexander  First  Nations  conducted  a 
door  to  door  survey  on  the  community's 
views  of  family  violence. 

Alexis  Indian  Band  held  two  ten-week 
group  therapy  sessions  for  children  8  to  14 
years  old.  Training  sessions  were  held  for 
band  members  on  parenting  and  suicide 
prevention.  The  band  runs  an  adolescent 
support  group. 

Blood  Tribe  was  able  to  coordinate, 
educate  and  train  service  delivery  depart- 
ments that  play  a  role  in  intervention/ 
prevention  of  family  violence.  The  results 
of  a  family  violence  study  and  an 
interagency  forum  were  helpful  in  this 
process. 


Cold  Lake  First  Nations  brought  aware- 
ness to  the  community  and  conducted 
workshops.  The  band  is  working  with 
Child  Welfare  to  bring  back  children  to  the 
reserve. 

Enoch  Indian  Band  formed  a  family 
violence  board  and  completed  a  survey  on 
abuse. 

Ermeskin  Indian  Band  has  increased 
awareness  of  family  violence  and  created 
educational  materials. 

O'Chiese  Indian  Band  created  awareness 
of  abuse  cycles  through  education  and 
counselling  and  identified  family  violence 
issues  on  the  reserve.  The  band  has  held 
workshops  on  spousal  abuse,  anger 
management  and  sexual  abuse. 

Paul  Band  has  completed  surveys  on 
family  violence  and  education.  The  band 
held  workshops  and  organized  a  Youth 
Club  that  promotes  healthy  activities. 

Peigan  Band  conducted  a  feasibility  study 
on  having  a  shelter  on  the  reserve.  A  video 
tape  was  done  of  child  sexual  abuse 


entitled  "Children  of  the  Eagle."  This 
video  was  reviewed  in  the  FOCUS  winter 
edition  1992. 

Saddle  Lake  First  Nations  held  family 
violence  workshops.  About  150  band 
members  attended  a  week  long  workshop 
that  dealt  with  community  healing,  mental 
health,  parenting  and  Indian  identity. 

Siksika  Nation  established  a  crisis  centre 
(Kamotani  Centre)  to  provide  counselling 
and  support  for  battered  individuals. 
Workshops  and  a  conference  were  held  to 
address  family  violence  issues.  A  family 
violence  committee  meets  once  a  month. 

Sunchild  Indian  Band  has  completed  a 
survey.  Support  groups  for  men  and 
women  have  begun.  The  band  held  weekly 
workshops  on  family  violence  and  began 
to  coordinate  services  in  the  conununity. 

Treaty  8  bands  focused  mainly  on 
community  awareness  and  education/ 
training.  These  bands  offered  workshops 
and  provided  training  to  community 
residents  on  family  violence  issues. 
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becomes  a  weakness  when  it  covers  up 
family  violence.  We  are  taught  to  respect 
our  Elders  (spiritual  leaders),  and  some- 
times this  respect  is  confused  with  condon- 
ing abuse  by  older  people,"  says  Maggie. 

Another  dimension  of  family  violence 
unique  to  the  aboriginal  community  is 
spiritual  abuse.  This  form  of  abuse  takes 
place  when  a  person  prevents  another  from 
having  access  to  the  spiritual  powers  of  a 
medicine  man  or  woman.  "In  our  society, 
we  have  good  medicine  and  bad  medicine. 
Good  medicine  includes  such  things  as 
laughing,  crying,  yelling,  singing  and 
talking.  Bad  medicine  creates  harm,"  says 
Maggie.  When  you  put  bad  medicine  on 
another  person,  it  is  like  cursing  them. 
Curses  are  made  by  using  clothing,  a  piece 
of  hair  or  something  else. 

Without  going  to  a  medicine  man  or 
woman,  the  curse  cannot  be  removed. 
Spiritual  abuse,  or  denying  another  person 
access  to  the  medicine  person,  can  be  as 
devastating  as  other  forms  of  abuse. 
"Spiritual  abuse  is  often  prevalent  among 
the  elderly.  Kids  may  say  they've  put  bad 
medicine  on  their  parents  to  frighten  them. 
Then  the  kids  make  sure  their  parents  can't 
make  it  to  the  medicine  person  for  protec- 
tion," explains  Maggie. 


"Alcohol  does  not  cause 
violence,  but  it  often  goes 
hand  in  hand. " 


Maggie  feels  that  other  cultures  need  to  be 
aware  of  spiritual  abuse  and  bad  medicine. 
"If  an  aboriginal  woman  goes  to  a  shelter 
and  says  her  husband  put  bad  medicine  on 
her,  shelter  workers  should  make  a  referral 
for  her  to  see  a  medicine  person.  They 
don't  need  to  understand  bad  medicine. 
Most  of  us  don't  understand  how  the  heart 
works,  but  we  still  refer  people  to  see  a 


heart  specialist.  You  can  usually  get  a  list 
of  medicine  people  by  calling  the  local 
aboriginal  organization,"  she  says. 

Many  aboriginal  communities  are  design- 
ing their  own  programs  to  address  family 
violence.  "Initiatives  need  to  come  from 
them,"  says  Connie. 

In  the  last  year,  two  on-reserve  women's 
shelters  have  opened  in  Sucker  Creek  and 
Morley,  and  another  will  come  on  stream 
this  summer  in  Wabasca.  Alberta's  first 
off-reserve  native  women's  shelter,  to  be 
built  in  Calgary,  is  slated  for  completion  in 
the  coming  year. 


They  don 't  need  to  understand 
bad  medicine.  Most  of  us  don't 
understand  how  the  heart 
works,  but  we  still  refer  people 
to  see  a  heart  specialist. 


Over  the  last  few  years,  "Women  have 
opened  up.  They  have  taken  the  initiative 
to  mend  things,"  says  Connie.  However, 
much  still  needs  to  be  done  for  men  who 
were  abused,  claims  Rupert  Arcand  from 
the  Yellowhead  Tribal  Community 
Corrections  Society.  "Programs  have 
focused  mainly  on  women.  Men  are 
victims  too,"  Rupert  says. 

He  adds,  "But  then,  we  are  also  our  own 
jailers.  A  lot  of  men  still  don't  want  to 
admit  they  are  part  of  a  support  group. 
They  think  it  means  they  need  something. 
Men  want  to  think  they  can  do  it  them- 
selves. Status  and  respect  from  other  men 
is  very  important  —  often  more  so  than 
getting  help  for  a  problem." 

To  address  family  violence,  people  need  to 
do  more  than  determine  the  prevalence  of 
abuse.  "We  know  there's  a  serious  problem. 


We  need  to  spend  more  lime  on  awareness." 
says  Carolyn  Pettifcr.  Social  Services  Sector 
Advisor  lo  the  Metis  Nation.  One  way  to 
address  abuse  is  lo  increase  awareness. 
"Many  people  don'l  realize  there  arc  oihcr 
forms  of  \  iolence  beside  broken  bones. 
Sonic  women  who  are  ballered  don't 
understand  that  the  abuse  affects  their  kids 
—  even  il  the  children  aren't  being  hit.  The 
kids  may  in  turn  perpetuate  the  cycle  of 
violence,"  Carolyn  adds. 


"Programs  have  focused 
mainly  on  women.  Men  are 
victims  too, " 


To  continue  the  healing  from  family 
violence,  many  aboriginals  are  going  back 
to  traditional  ways.  Ceremonies,  such  as 
the  healing  circle,  are  playing  an  important 
role  in  dealing  with  abuse.  "For  many 
years  ceremonies  were  outlawed.  Now 
we're  reintroducing  them.  Some  of  our 
ceremonies  have  been  adapted  to  modem 
times.  It  doesn't  mean  we  have  to  do. 
necessarily,  the  same  things  that  were  done 
in  the  1800s,"  Maggie  says. 

As  aboriginals  work  together  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  abuse,  a  Hopi  prophecy  is  being 
fulfilled.  It  says:  "Our  people  are  in  our 
midnight.  We'll  come  into  our  daylight 
and  become  leaders,  when  the  eagle  lands 
on  the  moon." 

When  this  prophecy  was  made  in  the  mid- 
1800s  many  did  not  know  what  it  meant. 
Finally,  on  July  20.  1969.  when  astronauts 
landed  on  the  moon,  the  message  sent  back 
to  earth  was:  "The  eagle  has  landed."  As 
aboriginal  people  work  toward  hope,  self- 
love  and  mutual  respect,  it  is  clear  that  the 
eagle  has  landed.  People  of  native  ancestry 
are  entering  the  daylight  and  becoming 
leaders  in  addressing  family  violence. 
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Events 


July  7-11, 1992,  Edmonton,  Alberta 
HEALING  OUR  SPIRIT  WORLDWIDE 

CONTACT:   Kim  Ghostkeeper 

Tel:  (403)459-0989 
Fax:  (403)458-1883 


August  3-5, 1992,  San  Diego,  California 
FOSTER  FAMILY  BASED  TREATMENT 
CONTACT:  Vicki  Yaney 

Tel:  (419)695-8010 


August  22-28, 1992,  Montreal,  Quebec 
THE  IITH  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS 
OF  GROUP  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

Love  and  Hate:  Toward  Resolving  Conflict  in  Groups,  Families 
and  Nations 

CONTACT:  GEMS  —  International  Association 
of  Group  Psychotherapy 
Tel:  (514)485-0855 


September  21-23, 1992,  Calgary,  Alberta 
PRACTICAL  APPROACHES  TO  WORKING 
WITH  MEN  WHO  ABUSE 

A  Systems  Theory  Model  (A  conference  for  people  who  work  with 
men  who  batter  or  sexually  abuse) 
CONTACT:  Robbie  Babins- Wagner 
Tel:  (403)265-4980 

November  12-14, 1992,  Calgary,  Alberta 
BUILDING  A  COORDINATED  RESPONSE  TO 
COMMUNITY  AND  FAMILY  VIOLENCE 

(A  provincial  conference  on  violence  prevention) 
CONTACT:  Mary  Jane  Amey 

Tel:   (403)  268-2431 

Fax:  (403)  268-8091 


Now  Available 


Working  together  to  prevent  family  violence 

This  new  publication  describes  Alberta's  Framework  for 
Action  on  Family  Violence  and  highlights  government  and 
community  initiatives  to  address  this  serious  social  and 
criminal  problem. 

For  more  information,  contact  the  Office  for  the  Prevention  of 
Family  Violence. 


Native  Women's  Needs 
Assessment  (1990) 

Staff  at  Calgary's  women's  shelters  saw 
that  services  available  for  non-natives 
did  not  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  native 
women.  In  an  attempt  to  develop  a 
program  for  abused  native  women,  this 
study  was  born. 

The  assessment  determines  the  needs  of 
abused  native  women  and  their  families; 
reviews  services  available  to  battered 
women  and  identifies  gaps  in  those 
services;  and  makes  recommendations  to 
develop  programs  in  the  Calgary  area. 


Review 


Recommendations  include  the  creation  of 
both  a  native  women's  centre  and  shelter 
in  the  area. 

This  study,  undertaken  by  native  women 
for  native  women,  was  sponsored  by  the 
Calgary  YWCA  Support  Centre  and 
funded  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
Canada. 

For  more  information  on  this  report, 
contact  the  Office  for  the  Prevention  of 
Family  Violence. 


focus  is  a  quarterly  publication  of  the 
Office  for  the  Prevention  of  Family 
Violence,  Submissions  for  the  future  issues, 
especially  news  about  the  community 
activities,  are  welcome.  to  put  your  name 
on  the  mailing  list  or  for  additional  copies, 
contact  the  office.  address  all  correspon- 
DENCE to: 

The  Office  for  the  Prevention 

OF  Family  Violence 

Alberta  Family  and  Social  Services 

11th  Floor,  Seventh  Street  Plaza 

10030  -  107  Street 

Edmonton,  Alberta  T5J  3E4 

Phone  (403)  422-5916     Fax  (403)  427-2039 
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